THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

necessity to put a stop to die 'chronic blackmail' of La Rochelle and the
other places of asylum. La Rochelle was like the Calais of old, an English
bridgehead in France; in order to help with the Protestant fortress's
defence, Buckingham, the King of England's favourite, went so far as to
land with an army on the Island of Re. The Cardinal besieged La
Rochelle and vanquished it, and in 1628 Louis XIII made his entry into
the town. Here Richelieu's moderation became apparent: as conqueror,
he imposed a peace of reconciliation: general amnesty, freedom of wor-
ship, no confiscation of goods. A few months later the Peace of Alais,
or Edict of Grace, put a stop to die religious wars. The Protestants, who
gave up military security, were granted every moral safeguard. Richelieu
had fought the party, not the cult, and the conversion of the heretics was
'a work for which we must look to Heaven, without our applying any
violence'.

The intrigues of the Great Ones were no less dangerous than those of
die Huguenots, but the King and the Cardinal clipped their claws too.
There was a moment when the two Queens plotted against Richelieu,
and with diem, Gaston of Orleans, the King's brodier and heir to the
throne; handsome Marie de Rohan, Duchess of Chevreuse (Anne of
Austria's favourite friend, who had been left a widow at twenty-one
through the death of the Constable de Luynes, Louis XIII's favourite); and
the bastards of Henry IV. It was difficult to punish the Queens and the
Duke, but the lesser players paid for dieir masters. Chalais, Mont-
morency, Cinq-Mars and other distinguished heads fell: Marshal de
Bassompierre, a national hero, was cast into the Bastille for having
played a tiny role in one of Marie de' Medici's conspiracies, and he re-
mained there until Richelieu's deadi in 164.2, 'akhough wholly innocent
of any crime, and never having done anything which did not rather
deserve praise and reward dian punishment'. Richelieu was of a noble
family, but he regarded die nobility as dangerous in the State the moment
it ceased waging war for it, since the nobles carried the warrior spirit
into internal affairs. Here was the reason for die harsh edicts against
duelling, which Richelieu punished with death, and it was at this time
that the aristocracy 'turned to gallantry because it could no longer turn*
to tragedy'. As for the people, said the Cardinal, all political thinkers are
agreed that, were they to be too prosperous, *it would be impossible to
keep them within the rules of their duty . , . By losing the mark of
their subjection, they would also lose awareness of their condition* They
must be likened to mules which, being accustomed to their burdens,
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